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COMMUNICATIONS. 


w Eneland Farmer. 


FARM. 


For the Ni 

PRODUCT OF A TEMPERANCE 
Mr. Fessenven, It 
statements will in any measure * provoke to good 
works” you may give them a place in your valua- 
ble paper: by so doing you will gratify the feel- 


you think the following 


ings of my friends, who delight to see the cause 
of Temperance and Good Husbandry presper. 1 
know that what would be called high cultivation 
in the County of Worcester, would be esteemed 
but indifferent in another place, very near the Me- 
tropolis. If [may be said to have done well, | 
presume tnany others have done better. 

My farm is a stiff clayey soil, rocky, uneven, 
hills and valleys, particularly adapted to the growth 
of fruit trees, such as Pears, Apples, Peaches and 
Cherries, of which PE have about 200 thritty trees 
of the choicest varieties, most of them in a bearing 
stare; besides mulberries, quinces, grapes, cc. It 
contains 160 acres, 20 of wood, the remainder 
mowing, tillage and pasture land, all in one body, 
with the great mail road from Boston to Washing- 
ton running through the centre. [ get my living 
by farming, aud keep my eye steadily on the 
profits of my farm, which must exclude every 
thing like overwrought agriculture, or extrava- 
gauee, from the premises, From my youth up I 
have been trained a farmer, and ‘ aceording to 
the custom of the country” was early initiated ito 
the sublime mysteries of the sparkling cup. I do 
not know that I was ever taught that it was the 
haudmaid of religion ; yet T thought that Bacchus 
mnust be the constant companion of honor and 
good breeding, and in fact felt ashamed to be 
without him any where. In agriculture he was 
my foreman, [ scarcely dared to commence a day’s 
work without cousulting him. After employing 
him many years, | began to think that he did not 
do quite so well as formerly—indeed I began to 
be suspicious that he never had done quite so well 
as I had been made to believe. Some time before 
this he had been guilty of breaking the peace, had 
knocked down a great many good likely men in 
the streets; and in many instances taken away all 
their money. And what was much 
would often belabour them till he destroyed their 
senses, and carried poverty, shame, and distress 
and death and hell (if IT may so speak) into many 
families, who, had it not been for him might have 
been prosperous and happy. One Dr. Beecher 
advertised him, T bought the advertisements* and 
found the villain fully described, and people warn- 
ed against employing him. I found he became 
more turbulent and difficult to govern; indeed, 
sometimes it seemed as though he would be my 
master let me do my bes. He was very unrea- 
sonable in his demands, and when I paid him 
great wages, he was not Satisfied, would say it is 
not enough—give, give.” At length I suid to 
him “ get behind me, Satan,” and drove hin from 
my farm. And I have not employed him since, 
except in sickness, and then he is a dangerous fel- 
low. If you employ him any considerable length 


worse he 





* Dr. Beecher's Temperance Sermons, 


| ef time he will be getting up into your garret, aud 


| 


— 4 


The above is the produce of one year, comm 


| doing mischief if you don’t look out pretty sharp. | meneing March 25, 1832, and ending March 25th, 


My neighbors all said. I was unwise to dismiss 
him. Say they—you can’t hire help to carry on 
so Jarge a farm, do so much hard work, and get 
so much hay without ram. But, as [ was a yan- 
key, I ventured to guess that L could. At that 
time IT did not know of a farm in the world, which 
was carried on without the help of ardent: spirits. 





This was termed a new measure, and, in fact it 
was new in those days, but it bad been an old 
measure in days of yore. It is now too late in 
the day to tell what the result of these wild, 
rash, new measures” was, for every one has be- 
coine familiar with the effects of temperance on 
labor, 

When I concluded to dispense with rum on my 
farm, IT thought it likely that IT should use more 
cider than before, but in this I was mistaken ; for 
after a short time, we began to use less, till it has 
almost entirely goue out of use by common con- 
sent, though [T make a good supply of the first 
quality, and have a plenty of it on hand—of course 
vou will see that [ am right, in calling my farm a 
Temperance Farm. 

The following items may not all be perfectly 
correct, but are so nearly so as to answer my de- 
sign, and give a sum total varying but little from 
the trath. [ would remark, that in consequence 
of sickness in my family last summer, and other 
causes, my dairy did not receive that attention, 
and was not nearly so productive as if otherwise 
would have been. 

DAIRY. 

Most of my butter was sold in Boston by Col. 
Maynard, and brought from 17 to 28 cents per Ib. 
About 350 Ibs. the most sold at any one time, 
brought 24 ets.—we will call the whole, 22 cts, Ib. 
Butter 3487 lbs. at 22 cts. $767.14 
New Milk Cheese, 1575 Ibs. 


at 9 cts. - - 141.75 
Cheese, 735 Ibs. 44 cts. 33.074 
Do. 1526 Ibs.3 cts, - 45.78 
Veal, and 4 calves that were 
raised, - - 151.47 
Total of Dairy, : $1139.214 


BEEF. 

I fatted 9 cows, and one ox that weighed 1005 Ibs. 
One bull 6 years old which I raised on skimmed 
milk, and with his mate, a stag, did most of the 
ox work on my farm for four years. He had 85 


lbs. of rough tallow, and weighed 1209 Ibs, The 
ox, bull, and 9 cows, amounted to $308.36. Four 


oxen were sold by Col. Fay, at Brighton, to G. 

Adams for 39s. cewt. The whole amount for beef 

was - - - - $603.44 
PORK, 

I fatted 19 hogs which I bought of Theodore 
Smith, that he drove to Columbia county, N. Y. 
Their average weight, when I bought them, was 
86 lbs. I kept them through the winter on Eng- 
lish turnips, boiled, with a little, and but a little, 
corn and cob meal put with it, When slaughtered 
14 of the best averaged a fraction over 500 Ibs. 
each, 15 of them were carried to Boston, and 
sold for 74 cts. The hogs amounted to $651.82 








Total of Dairy, Beef and Pork, 


$2394.473 








1833. SAMUEL CHAMBERLAIN, 
Westborough, 1833. 
P.S. Since writing the above I see by refer- 


ence to dates that I was a litthe mistaken about 
the time of reading Dr. Beecher’s ‘Temperance 
Sermons. | commenced my temperance move- 
ments in 1827, and his sermons were published in 
1828. I well recollect how refreshing it was to me 
I sent immediately to 
Boston for 4 dozen of the volumes, and circulated 
them as fast as T could; and it gives me pleasure 
now to think that I then did some good by exam- 
excuse 
My ouly 
apology is that I thought it not best to spoil a good 
story for want of a little of that article. S.C, 


to read this litthe volume, 


ple as well as precept in so good a cause. 
any thing that may look like egotism. 


For the New England Farmer. 
PREPARATION OF SEED CORN, 

Mr. Fessenven, In addition to the information 
you have given on preparing seed corn with tar, I 
cheerfully comply with the request of your * wor- 
thy friend Essex North” in relation to that subject. 
My method of preparing seed corn with tar, may 
be unlike that of any other person; whether it is 
as good or better, | am unable to say; I only 
KNOW it answers iny purpose perfectly well. 

I put my tar into a kettle of boiling water of 
sufficient quantity to cover the whole of the seed 
I wish to prepare; when the tar has remained 
long evough in the water to become a thin liquid, 
I turn my corn into the kettle or other vessel con- 
taining the hot water and tar. I then turn off the 
water, leaving the corn and the tar at the bottom, 
and commence stirring it while bot and continue 
it, till the tar is equally distributed among the corn 
and every kernel has received a wetting; I then 
sprinkle in plaster, and continue sprinkling and 
stirring alternately until the tar is all absorbed and 
the kernels completely separated and dry. 

I have never used any thing to make the tar 
thinner, nor have I ever soaked the corn previous 
to the preparation ; though IT am not certain but it 
would vegetate sooner. Yet I think that if the 
tar should be an obstruction, that the swelling of 
the seed, after the application of tar, would assist 
the germ in bursting the envelope with which it 
is enclosed. I mention one fact, however, to show 
that tar alone is no obstacle: in the course of my 
planting the present season I got out of tar; but 
had on hand a mixture of tar and rosin, so hard 
that it would scarcely yield to pressure; I used 
this as a substitute with equally good success, I 
am not very particular as to the quantity of tar, 
not measuring it, but shovid think rather over 
half a pint to one peck of corn. 

Winter grain looks well, as is usual in cold sea- 
sous, and this so far, is certainly one. 

A new era has cominenced here in the culture of 
winter wheat, on old lands. If the ground be well 
prepared and in a high state of cultivation, as 
much certainty attends this, a8 most other crops ; 
a top dressing of manure, to be harrowed in with 
the seed answers well. Lime should also be free- 
ly used. Wheat on strong lands should be sowed 





thick, from two to two and a half bushels to the 
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acre, is not too much; this makes the straw fine, 
is much Jess liable to rust and blight, or to lodge 
down flat, and rot, than when sowed thin, 

My method of preparing seed, is to put it into 
brine fully saturated with salt; this is a little too 
strong ; as it will float too much of the wheat, di- 
Jute it a little with water, so that the plump wheat 
will go down, leaving all the foul seed, lighter 
than wheat, on the surface, to be skimmed off; 
then drain the brine from the seed and stir in 
slacked lime with the wheat. 

° Rose Bugs. Yor several years past I have been 
very much annoyed by Rose Bugs, on my grape 
vines, so much so, that I can scarcely save a 
bunch where I should, otherwise, have a good 
supply for my family: can you, or any of your 
correspondents point out a remedy ? 

Yours respecttally, 

Deerfield, June 17, 1533. 

By the Elitor, Dr. Green, of Mansfield, Mass. 


recommends slacked lime, applied with a dredging 


J. Witson. 


box while the fruits or plants are wet with dew, 
likewise strong soap suds as antidotes to rose bugs. 


See N. E. Farmer, page 390 of the current volume. 





For the New Enyland Farmer. 
COBS OF INDIAN CORN. 

Mr, Fessenpen,—Are corn-cobs most profita- 
ble for inanure or fuel, when hard wood is three 
dollars a cord ? 

If you will have the goodness to communicate 
your opinion ov the subject, through the medium 
of your useful paper, the New England Farm- 
er, you will greatly oblige 

A Youne Farmer. 


By the Editor. 


er corn-cobs would be most valuable for manure or 


We are not able to say wheth- 


fuel, but believe the latter, as it requires a long 
time to rot, or decompose them in such a manner 
that they would be useful as manure. 

But we believe the best use to which corn-cobs 
eau be applied, is to grind them together with the 
corn, and give the mixture to swine, or other do- 
The 
following extracts from a letter from the Rev. H. 
C. Perley, of New Rowley, Mass, to the Editor, may 
serve to explain and corroborate this assertion. 


mestic auimals, which it is wished to fatten. 


*f had cobs and corn ground together ; and I 
put but about a peck of corn toa bushel of cobs. 
Meal made of this composition I scalded, and 
made about as thick as hasty pudding; or mixed 
about one peck of meal with three pecks of boiled 
potatoes, thickened to the consistency of pudding. 
With this kind of food, and what wash was made 
in the family, I constantly feed my swine; there 
were none in the neighborhood grew so fast, or 
were fit to kill so early in autumn :” * * * * 

**Lhave also made further discovery of the use 
of cob meal for other purposes besides feeding 
swine and cattle. I had one batch of coarse brown 
bread, made of it, ground about half and half ;— 
sifted as usual, and the application of the usual 
quantity of rye meal. The bread was as high sea- 
soned, as light, as sweet and as moist, as that made 
of pure Indian and rye meal; though I think it 


will dry rather sooner, 








In the Massachusetts Agricultural Repository for 
Jan. 1823, is a communication froin Asa Rice, Jr. 
of Shrewsbury, in which the writer observes as fol- 
lows: ** The kind of meal I have used for seven 
years past, almost exclusively, for provender, is 
corn and cobs cracked and ground together, which 
is the best provender [ have ever made for fattening 
rattle. The reason I consider the cob useful is, 
it swells in the creature and keeps him in good 
order. In no one instance since I have fed with 
this meal, have my cattle been out of order by be- 
ing cloyed, or scouring ; they are at all times reg- 
ular; but when I formerly fed with clear Indian 
meal it was not unfrequent that their bowels would 
get out of order, and I have had considerable diffi- 
culty in regulating them again, they lost two or 
three days, sometimes a week. 
provender was first introduced in this vicinity it 
The 


had its opposition like almost all new things. 


second year, if I mistake not, which I made use of 


it, I thought I would try an experiment as follows, 
by feeding one ox with corn and oats ground, the 
other with corn aud cobs, having a yoke of oxen 
so even matched that no one who viewed the cattle 
appeared satisfied which was best; accordingly | 
fed them as above. The cob is computed to make 
a little more than one third, therefore I mixed the 
other with one third oats which was my former 
mode. I gave each ox an equal quantity at atime, 
except the one which had corn and oats some days 
became dainty, and would not eat his allowance, 
while the other kept a regular course. The allow- 
ance for both was a little over three pecks perday. 
When I took the cattle to market Mr. A. White 
bought them, they weighed about 28 hundred and 
a half. The one fed on corn and oats had 162 Ibs, 
of tallow, and weighed about half an hundred more. 
The one fed on corn and cobs had 163 pounds of 
tallow, and Mr. White pronounced his beef half a 
dollar on the hundred better than that of the oth- 
er, mostly on account of the color of the beef.” 
The third volume of the memoirs of the Phila- 
delphia Agricultural Society, likewise contains ap 
article on grinding Indian corn in the cob, as food 
for cattle, &c., by Dr. Mease, of Philadelphia. 
Mills, for the purpose of grinding corn and cobs 
together have been erected in Andover, Danvers 
and we believe other places in Massachusetts, &c. 
Perhaps a large mortar with a mallet or pestle night 
answer for cracking corn and cobs, and pulverize 


them sufficient!y for cattle food. 





For the New Englund Farmer. 
CATERPILLARS. 

Mr. FessenpEN,—Having the noticed remarks on 
this subject in a late paper, with the writer’s conclu- 
sion that he knows of no better method to destroy 
caterpillars, than to brush them off, and crush them 
under fvot, I think it may be useful to point out a 
mode of destroying these noxious iusects which 1] 
learned of my grandfather, and have practised for 
many years whenever occasion required, with 
complete success. I was notaware that it was 


When this kind of 








notextensively known. It consists in 
oil (and doubtless any other oil will answer the 
same purpose) instead of brine, in the method no- 
ticed and condemned by your correspondent. 
The oil no sooner touches a caterpillar than it ex- 
pires. In half a minute after applying it to a nest, 
nota single one will be found to survive, it being 
in this respect as efficacious as fire. A very stall 
quantity of oil is sufficient. I judge that half 
a pint may be sufficient for a hundred nests. 
This method avoids the disagreeable process of 
crushing, is more expeditious, and more effectual. 
The rationale I take to be this: Along the sides 
of the caterpillar, and I believe many if not most 
other insects, there are numerous spiracles or 
breathing holes. When, therefore, oil is applied, 
those holes become closed, respiration ceases, and 


using Jamp 


the insect dies. Every one has observed Low soon 
a fly looses his life in a lump ofbutter. And this 
last observation leads me to reflect, that since a fly 
dies very suddenly in soap suds also, perhaps a 
very strong solution of soap would be found to an- 
swer nearly as well as oil for exterminating cater- 
pillars, I mention it however, as mere theory. 
Itis cheap, and might therefore be applied in larger 
quantities, and moreover forms an excellent wash 
for the limbsand stems of young trees, securing 
them from the depredations of yarious sorts of in- 
sects and the growth of moss. 
Yours respectfully, 
Providence, June 26, 1833. 


James Scorr. 





From the New York Farmer. 
VISIT TO THE LINNZZAN BOTANIC GARDEN 
OF FLUSHING. 

On the 10th ult. we took steamboat up the East 
river to the rural village of Flushing, where is the 
well known garden of Messrs. W. Prince & Sons. 

The first subject to which we would invite the 
attention of our readers is the collection of Dablias, 
comprising above six hundred varieties, three 
hundred of which have just been received from 
European collections. Among those the most novel 
and rare are a number of striped varieties, and one 
of deep crimson hue, with a white border. One 
bed contains nine hundred and thirty-six plants. 
These, with an equal number along the borders, 
will present, when in full flower, a blaze of beauty 
probably never surpassed. 

There were pointed out to us four varieties of 
the Judas Tree, Cercis, in flower—the European 
red and white, and the American red and deep 
crimson ; the latter highly interesting, found wild 
in Maryland, and transferred to the garden by in- 
oculation, 

A Magnolia grove, containing above sixty large 
trees of various species, producing flowers and 
seeds in abundance, afforded a sight of this pride 
of American forests not elsewhere seen in this 
part of our country. It has often been remarked 
that this grove presents its greatest display of 
bloom at the period of the birth of Linneus, the 
24th of May, thus seemiag to honor the day that 
gave birth to the father of botany. A lofty tree 
of the M. cordata, or yellow flowering maguolia, 
was resplendently ia bloom, Of this last, Messrs. 
Prince bave two distinct varieties, one of which 
originated with them from seed. This species 
produces flowers twice during the season, in May 
and August. Of the Magnolia conspicua we were 
shown a tree ten feet high. The M. obovata was 
in its prime, as well as the M. gracilis and pyra- 
midata: the purple and cream-colored blossoms 
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of the former present a striking and beautiful con- | and on inquiry, found that the plant being a male» 


trast to those of the other species. ‘The varieties 
of M. grandiflora, one of which has double flow- 
ers, were equally admirable. The white pur- 
ple tinged flowers of the M. soulangiana had just 
disappeared. We were pleased to learn that all 
these varieties of the magnolia stand our winters 
without the least protection, as was evinced by 
their vigorous appearance in one of the most ex- 
posed situations in the garden. 

A large number of the Wistaria consequana at- 
tracted attention by their splendid floral attire. — It 
is a hardy climber, and supposed capable of stand- 
ing the winters of Quebec. 

A large plot of Azaleas, containing upwards of 
fifty varieties, presented blossoms of every hue. 
Among thein were the yellow and the orange, and 
one of double flesh-colored blossoms. In addition 
to these were rare Chinese Azaleas. The scarlet 
Cydonia japonica was splendidly decked with 
flowers. Not less gay was the double variety, 
blush or white flowering. The fruit of the first is 
small, but that of the last is of considerable size, 
and possesses a delightful and powerful fragrance, 
making odorous preserves. Along the main ave- 
nue is a number of trees of the Scotch Roan, or 
mountain ash, and near one of them is quite a 
lofty weeping birch, transplanted originally from 
its native highlands, overshading a seat suited for 
the perusal of Scotland’s romances and poems. A 
purple leaved beech attracted our attention by the 
feuillemort hue of its foliage, giving the casual ob- 
server an impression that it was in its last stage of 
existence. 

The roses, amounting to seven hundred varie- 
ties, are arranged in large plots or beds, and num- 
bered according to the catalogue. Among them is 
the yellow musk cluster. Specimen plants of the 
China roses planted in separate beds. Of this class 
are one hundred and sixty varieties, thirty of which 
are of the latest importation. We were surprised 
to find the Kerria (formerly Corchorus) japonica 
so perfectly hardy and resplendent with flower. 
The Irish yew is distinguished for its erect posi- 
tion, and the deep green of its foliage—a beautiful 
plant. The Messrs. Prince have near one hun- 
dred plants of the Hamiltonia oleifera or oil nut. 

Among the trees which should be in every situ- 
ation, where animation as it were is to be given to 
the landscape scene, the Silver Abeel tree should 
be found. The upper surface of the leaves being 
green, and the under side white, their very quiver- 
ing in the gentle zephyr enlivens the eye. There 
were three species of the snow-drop tree, with 
their pure white blooms in wreath. The varie- 
gated striped-leaved hollies are interesting from 
the diversity and beauty of their foliage. The 
leaves of some are covered with prickles that oc- 
casion them to be called hedgehog holly. 

It was satisfactory to us to find the following 
trees and shrubs perfectly hardy and acclimated : 
Three varieties of the Chinese calycanthus, the 
white, the yellow, and the grandiflora, the two 
former in au open situation, and the latter in a 
southern exposure—the Buxus balearica or Minor- 
ca boxtree—the spreading and upright cyprus tree 
—the Pistachia vera, or true pistachia nut—the 
Potinia serrulata of China—the Rubus roszfolius, 
or double rose flowering bramble—the Hex cas- 
sine—the Lagerstremia indica, in a southern ex- 
posure, 

We noticed that the branches of the Shepherdia 
eleagnoides or Buffalo berry tree, bad been cut off, 





they bad been carried to some female trees in an- 
other part of the garden, to fertilize them. A 
hedge of the Chinese arbor vitee was particularly 
heautiful. Several thousand young plants were in 
growing for the same purpose. 

The plot containing the collection of Peonies is 
extensive, containing 2500 plants of near fifty va- 
rieties. The Peonia moutan is one of the most 
magnificent of flowers, of which Messrs. P. have 
several varieties, some of them seedlings. They 
alsu have about 150 plants froin the seeds of the 
Peonia whitleji, impregnated with the humei, and 
P. fragrans. These last are not yet in fiower. 

A tine specimen of the weeping beech, with its 
peculiar and graceful curve of branches, arrested 
our attention, also the Fagus cristata, or crested 
beech, 

In the herbaceous department the species are 
planted in beds, and arranged alphabetically. This 
we consider very convenient, both to the propric- 
tors and to visiters and purchasers. In a large 
collection of violets the Viola grandiflora was con- 
spicuous. There are at least a dozen new seed- 
lings of Aquilegia canadensis. 

Among the collection of Pinus we remarked the 
P. prinea, or stone pine, a tree recommended, as 
our readers will recollect, by Commodore Porter, 
for the excellence of its fruit. 

The Messrs. Prince have bestowed much atten- 
tion to the grape. They have quite a number 
of varieties from seed obtained by an admixture of 
the pollen of many varieties. It is their opinion 
that it is from seedlings that we must expect to 
obtain varieties of foreign vines, that will answer 
as well in our climate as our native grapes, 

We observed a number of beehives, one of Mrs. 
Griffiths’, and the others of the common construc- 
tion. The bees in the latter had all been destroy- 
ed by the miller, while those in the former were 
in a thriving condition, 

The garden of the Messrs. Prince being a com- 
mercial one, it cannot be expected that much at- 
tention will be given to picturesque effect. The 
dwelling of Wm. R. Prince, however, which is 
connected with the garden, is admirably located 
for display of taste. Mr. P. has by no means disre- 
garded improvements. He appears rather desirous 
of crowding into his ornamental grounds speci- 
meus of all the beautiful plants contained in the 
commercial garden, than to illustrate the princi- 
ples of correct taste in landscape gardening. The 
out-buildings on the whole premises are with few 
exceptions very old, and mostly unpainted, and 
consequently give to the premises a forbidding as- 
pect. 





TEMPERANCE. 

Srx cents a day, spent for rum, amounts to 
about twenty-two dollars a year. How many are 
there, who spend double that sum, for ardent spir- 
its, whose families are actually in want of the ne- 
cessaries of life. Such people are always complain- 
ing about hard times, heavy taxes, the high price 
of provisions, and the oppressions the poor have 
to suffer, Their poll tax perbaps is $1, one twen- 
tieth part of the rum tax, even though they spend 
but 6 cents aday. But those who spend 12 ceuts 
a day for rum, (and every bard drinker does) 
waste as much money as will find their families 
in bread. Twelve cents a day is equal to the tax on 
fifty or sixty thousand dollars. Thus we see, some 
people who complain of high taxes, and who 





perhaps are not worth ten dollars, pay what 
on sirty thousand 


Such peo- 


is equal to the usual tax 

dollars, to gratify their taste for rum. 
ple may justly complain of hard times, high taxes, 
[high price of provisions, and oppression ; but let, 
them remember they are themselves the cause of 
the whole of it-—Universal Trumpet. 





™ ae 
MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
EXHIBITION OF FLOWERS AT THE MASS. 
HORT. SOC. ROOMS. 
Saturday, June 29th. 

N. Davenport, Milton, large clusters of Greville 
Roses, with other flowers. 

R. L. Emmons, Boston, superior specimens of 
Magnolia glauca flowers. 

S. Walker, Roxbury, exhibited fine specimens 
of Lysimachia, Delphinium Iris, and other kinds. 

J. A. Kenrick, variety of Roses and other kinds. 

Thomas Mason, Charlestown Vineyard, Dahlias, 
seven varieties Carnations, yellow, and other va- 
rieties of Picotee Pinks. 

Samuel Pond, Cambridgeport, 
Pinks and other flowers. 

P. B. Hovey, Jr. Cambridgeport—Corronilla 
coronata; Gelia capitata; Digitalis purpurea, var. 
alba; Delphinium elatum ; Silene anwna; Autirr- 
hinum majus; Campanula medium; Pyrethraum 
partheniuin pl, and Roses and Honeysuckles. 

Also, bunches flowers from Messrs. Winship. 

Per order, Jona. WINSHIP. 


PRODUCTS OF THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

W. Davenport, of Milton, String Beans. 

S. Pond, Cambridgeport, Early Potatoes, quite 
ripe, for premium. 

T. Mason, Charlestown, Mushrooms, very fine. 

Professor Nutrrauy, Black Apple Potato, They 
are all large, and come later, aud keep longer than 
any other, are very mealy, aud do not burst the 
skin in boiling. 

For the Committee, 


profusion of 


DanireL CHANDLER. 








EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 

Cherries, Black Tartarian, from Mr, E. Vose, 
Dorchester. 

Black Hearts, from Mr. Edward Sharp, Dor- 
chester. 

White Biggareau, from Mr. Nath]. Davenport, 
Milton. 

3 boxes of Methven Scarlet Strawberries from 
Mr. P. B. Hovey, Cambridgeport. 

2 boxes of Virgiu Honey, from Mr. Artemas 
Rogers, Watertown. 


For the Committee, Roprert Mannine. 


Mr. David Haggerston, gardener Mt. Auburn, 
sent for distribution among the Members of the 
M. H. S. the following plants, Cauliflower di Pa- 
lermo di Marzo tempo; ©. di Palermo tardive ; 
C. Palermo Primitivo, B.4i Marzo tempo, Brocoli 
Primitive, B. tardive, B. Romana, from the Horti- 
cultural and Botanical Garden of the Kingdom of 
Naples. Purple Transparent or Glass Kohl rabi, 
and Knight’s Broccoli from the London Hort. So- 
ciety. 

Errors in last Saturday's notice of the Horticultural 
Exhibition, p. 395. For “ Methuen” Scarlet read Meth- 
ren do.; for “ R, Wood" read R. Ward. We would here 
mention, that the Methven Scarlet Strawberry, alias 
Methven Castle Strawberry, is a fruit of great excellence, 
surpassing all anticipations founded on its recommenda- 
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From Mr. Dix’s ( Veterinary Surgeon) Essay on this subject. 
ON COOKING FOOD FOR HORSES. 

Tue following extract cannot fail to be highly 
interesting and useful to the owners and managers 
of horses. 

Horses, like other animals, do not always content 
themselves with just eating what is necessary for 
their proper support: they are apt to indulge in any 
thing they find agreeable to their palate ; and there 
is an immense variety in their food, if we look to 
the various grasses which are to be found in good 
old pasture, and by that indulgence they expose 
themselves to various diseases, and, for the time, 
render themselves unfit for any active exertion. 
If a horse’s bowels are loaded with clover, or any 
kind of food, we know he could not gallop any 
great distance without injuring himself. If he 
has been fully fed, and is allowed to drink free- 
ly of water, and afterwards started on a journey 
at a smart pace, the almost invariable consequence 
is, that he begins to purge, he is soon fatigued, he 
prespires from the weight he is carrying in his bel- 
ly, he gets sick, and cannot go on, ‘The natural 
action of the bowels throws off the load, and if 
the horse is not pushed on too fast, he is some- 
times able to get well to the end of his journey ; 
but if his pace is increased he gets sick, the load 
and mass contained in the stomach and anterior 
portion of the bowels cannot escape, and as exer- 
cise prevents and suspends the digestive process a 
chemical process is set up in its stead, producing 
rapidly various derangements, which are too fre- 
quently followed by violent disease or death. This 
occurs less frequently in well regulated coaching 
stables where a regular and large allowance of oats 
are given; because, as in coaching stables, the 
quantity of oats is so large that little hay is eaten, 
the horses are therefore less liable to gorge them- 
selves than under other circumstances, but even 
there, it is generally, nay, | may say invariably, 
considered necessary to turn the horses round in 
their stables for balf an hour before starting, in or- 
der that the stomach may have time to act in some 
degree upon what has been taken into it, and that 
it may have pissed into the bowels. ‘The animals, 
are, by this means, allowed time to empty them- 
selves, which they will generally be found to do as 
they leave the stable or as they start with the 
coach, 

Under this view of the subject, it will be seen 
that a moderate proportion of nutritious food is 
only required, and that it is advisable to present it 
in as stall a compass as will suit the nature of the 
digestive organs. But it would appear that a cer- 
tain proportion of bulk is also necessary to the 
quantity of nutritious matter, to keep up the prop- 
er action of the bowels. If the food is too rich 
and too much concentrated, it deranges the stomach 
and bowels and produces disease ; if too poor and 
bulky, it yields not the proper degree of support 
to the animal, while its bulk impedes respiration, 
and its weight detracts, by its burdensomeness, 
from the capability of the animal exerting bim- 
self. 

From these remarks, it will appear obvious, that 
the grand desideratum is to give food containing 
as inuch nutriment, and in as small a bulk, as is 
consistent with the economy of the animal, 

If this problein is solved, it will follow as a cor- 
ollary, that it will be important to give that food 
which has been found best suited in its proportions, 
in such a state as is best suited for digestion. This 
18 @ poiut however, worthy of consideration, and 





uaturally suggests the question, how is the body 
supplied with nourishment by taking in food into 
ihe stomach 2? The common notion is, that much 
depends, as I have indeed before meutioned, on 
ihe hardness of the food ; and it is a common say- 
ing, in order to show off a horse which is in con- 
dition, that he has plenty of hard meat in hii.” 
Now, thisisa very silly and erroneous idea, if we 
inquire into it, for,whatever may be the consistency 
of the food which is taken into the stomach, it must 
before the body can possibly derive any substantial 
support or benetit from it, be converted into chyme, 
—a pultaceous mass; and this as it passes onward 
from the stomach into the intestinal caval, is ren- 
dered still more fluid, by the admixture of the se- 
cretions from the stomach, the liver, and the pan- 
creas, When it becomes of a milky appearance aud 
is called chyle. It is then taken into the system ot 
the lacteals, and in this fluid, this soft state—and 
in this state only—mixes with the blood, and passes 
through the circulating vessels for the nourishment 
of the system. 

The food, no doubt, when taken into the stom- 
ach, at once satisfies the animal’s hunger; but it 
the digestion is suspended by auy meaus, it soon 
proves injurious, and weakens, instead of support- 
ing, the system. 

Now, it the hardest of the food must, in this 
manner, be broken down and dissolved before it cau 
really enter into the system, it must appear evident 
that something approaching to this solution, i 
done artificially, would greatly aid the organs of 
digestion in this process, and that thereby much ex- 
ertion might be saved to the system, aud, at the 
same time nourishment would be more rapidly 
conveyed into it. It is with this view that L woula 
recommend the general adoption of cooking food 
for horses and cattle. 

When the food is broken down by cutting the 
hay aud straw, and bruising, boiling or straining the 
, not only is there less waste, by the whole be- 
ing used as manger meat, but much labor is saved 
to the animal, in having tough dried hay, and bard 
oats, masticated for him, and in a state almost pre- 
pared for digestion ; and as regards the oats, all 
the nourishment they can afford is readily yield- 
ed to the digestive organs ; for not only may I re- 
fer to the fact already stated regarding the poul- 
try on board the Coldstream Indiaman, but | 
may also observe the fact that we find, that unless 
the grain is broken down, or otherwise killed by 
boiling, it is not acted on, and will grow as readily 
after having passed through the horse, as the olives 
did after having passed through the turkeys, Oats 
like every other seed, is possessed of vitality, ana 
it would appear that the organs of digestion, aud 
their secretions, do not act upon bodies possessing 


oats 


it. Were it not for this exception, the gasiric 
juice, which acts upon and dissolves every 
dead matter taken into the stomach, woula 


act upon the stomach itself; but it is not pos- 
sessed of this power. Worms are, from this 
cause, also allowed to live in the stomach, bui 
when dead, become acted upon like other deac 
matter. Hence we often find worms when de- 
stroyed by medicine, disappear, although we have 
uot observed them pass with the feces. 

It is therefore necessary to destroy the life oi 
the food taken into the stomach, before it cau yield 
nourishment to the animal, This may be done, 
as already stated, by bruising; and the finer it is 
bruised the better, because it is capable oi! 


being more completely! nixed with the cut 








straw or hay, and the whole isthen more easi- 
ly eaten ; but as the experiments of Captain Cheyne 
have shown, it may also be steamed or builed, and 
given with the same advantage, and from what 
has been stated regarding digestion, it must be pret- 
iy obvious that this kind of cooking brings the food 
nearer to the state of being readily dissolved and 


acted upon by the digestive organs. The only ob- 


hyection Which will at once occur, I know is, that 


boiled or steamed meat will incline a borse to 


purge: this, however, is notso much the case as 
many, Without trial, may suppose, and where it 
does vecur, is perliaps owing to too large a quan- 
lity being given at one time, as indeed is al- 
most invariably the case ; for stublemen, when they 
zive boiled food, always suppose it necessary, at 
least the practice is, to give nearly double the 
quantity or more ata tine, than they would think 
it proper to give of raw food ; but if the rich 
cooked or stewed food is mix: d with a less nutri- 
dous and raw mat , he whole of the boiled is 
taken into the sysiem, without producing the laxi- 
tive effect. Nay 


of horses 


ia 


it Sometimes proves, 
natural ten- 
dency to purge, that, by a judicious use of soft 
f eding, Captain Cheyne had 
ayrey horse of this kind, and it was feared that he 
would vot agree with the feeding, but it. is found 
he now does his work better than ever he did, and 


with less teudeney to lixity of bowels than former- 


re 
more, 


i) Cases Which have a 


this is) overcome. 


ly, and when Tsaw him a few days ago, he was 
as fat on the rib as any horse in the working con- 
dition ought to be, 

Ail horses on this restricted feeding are found 
two be light in their belly; but, while this is the 
case, the appearance of their coats, the quantity of 
fat ou their ribs, and the manver they are able 
to do their work, show that they bave sufficient 
nourishment, while (what is the subject of the 
most huportant cousideration with me) their dis- 
peusing with the docior shows that their health is 
most waterially improved by it. In conclusion, I 
shal! only at present mention, that as I was passing 
Mr. Croal’s office, two or three days ago, and ob- 
serving a pair of horses, as fresh as racers, in one 
of the pair-borse coaches, he observed, what was 
worthy of notice,  There’s condition for you,” and 
(pointing to about two bushels of oats and cut hay 
on the coach) “this is there allowance for the 
night, and which is sent out regularly every day to 
ihe out stages.” 

If such, then is the faet with regard to horses 
doing fast work, the advantages which might be 
ibtained by asimilar plan being adopted among 
turm borses, must be too obvious to require further 

rgument.—Ed. Quar. Jour. Aug. 1832. 





Tincture of Roses. Tuke the leaves of the com- 
mon rose, place them, without pressing them, ina 
votth:, pour some good spirits of Wine upon them, 
close the bottle, and let it stand until it is required 
for use. This tineture will keep for years, and 
vield a perfume, little int Por to otto of roses, A 
ew drops of it will suffice to impregnate the at- 
mosphere of a room with a delicious odour.— 
Common vinegar is greatly improved by a very 
small quantity being added to it. 





Tue Romans greatly valued the cuckoo, as an 

rticle of food ; and the French and Italians eat 

4, at this day. When fattened, it is said to be as 
delicate as the land-rail, 
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THE FOOT ROT 
Has been very destructive to our flocks. The fol- 
lowing mode of treatment is from the transactions 
of the Highland Society, and from a lengthy paper 
on this subject by the Rev. S. Riddle, who says it 
can be * confidently recommended, having heen 
found by experience to be perfectly effectual.” 

“The sheep affected with foot-rot, should be 
assorted in the open field, if the weather be dry; 
in a house or shed perfectly clean and spread with 
straw, if it be wet. A dry day should be chosen 
for the purpose if possible, and the house should 
be divided by a partition, one apartment being for 
the sheep that have undergone treatment. There 
should be two sorters, a third person to hold the 
medicine, and a fourth to take away the sorted 
animal and bring another. ‘The sheep is laid on 
its back, either on a smearing stool or on the floor, 
and examined ; the feet are carefully washed, par- 
ed, cleaned and dressed with the following solution ; 

Corrosive sublimate, three-fourths of an ounce. 

Sulphate of copper, two ounces. 

Verdigris, one ounce and a half. 

Alum, two ounces. 

White copperas (sulphate of zinc) half an ounce. 

Muriatic acid, two ounces. 

Charcoal, three-fourths of an ounce. 

Pound as small as possible, mix in half a bottle 
of the best vinegar, and apply externally. 

In all severe cases, and especially when the dis- 
ease is the result of constitutional affection, two 
ounces of Glauber salts, dissolved in half a mut- 
chen of water, should be given internally. 

The sheep ought to remain in the house about 
four hours after having undergone medical treat- 
ment, and they ought to be let out by as clean a 
path as possible. After five days those which have 
not been cured by the application should be taken 
in again. Some cases may occur in which the 
remedy must be repeated several times ; but if the 
cleaning and paring are judiciously performed, and 
the solution properly applied, eight or twelve days 
at most are sufficient for the cure.”— Gen. Farmer. 





From the Genesee Farmer. 
CATERPILLARS, 

We learn from different parts of the country 
that the tree caterpillar is making extensive rava- 
ges among fruit and even forest trees. They are 
a great scourge, and where they prevail become 
one of the most troublesome insects that infest the 
fields, requiring considerable manual labor to de- 
stroy them, and at a period when the farmer is 
the least able to spare the time; but yet we hold 
it an imperious necessity that the whole commu- 
nity should commence a crusade against them, as 
each individual worm, after changing to the wing- 
ed shape, is capable of increasing their numbers 
an hundred fold. In those places where they have 
not become complete masters of the field, a little 
attention properly directed will entirely eradicate 
them. 

They should be taken in hand in the morning, 
and while the nests or webs are small and in the 
incipient stages. A swab of rags on the end of a 
pole dipped in fish oil of any kind, is effectual ; 
or a circular brush, or a bundle of snagged twiggs 
may be made to twist and wind the whole con- 
cern about it, and so be brought down and de- 
stroyed ; or what we have found the most effectual 
is a strong decoction of tobacco, injected by any 
process into the nests; the other processes will 
destroy them, but this is utter annihilation without 


bail or main prize. One dollar’s worth of the poi- 
sonous weed will clean a whole township; even 
the saliva of that * tobacco worm, man,” who is a 
regular built chewer, with a good squirt, will do 


wonders, and slay his thousands like Samson otf 


old, and with the same weapon. 





From the New York Farmer. 
SAGACITY OF BIRDS, 

Ir is well worth while to observe the provision 
which birds make for their own wants, and to see 
how, while reason sometimes falters, instinet al- 
ways operates with the same certainty and sue- 
cess. We have already mentioned the woodpeck- 
er, Who grasps the trunk of a tree with his claws, 
and stands upon his tail, drawing out insects from 
their burrows in the wood. It is said, that he 
gees to an ant’s nest and lies down pretending to 
be dead, with his tongue out, drawing it in, how- 
ever, as often as it is covered with the ants, which 
are a favorite article of his food. The nuthatel 
opens nuts, or the stones of fruit, by repeated 
blows of his sharp horny bill. The butcher-bird 
which lives on insects and smaller birds, is said to 
attract the Jatter by imitating their call, and has 
also a habit of impaling upon thorns such insects 
as he does not need atthe moment. Some have 
thought this a trap set for other birds; but this is 
improbable, because unnecessary. It seems more 
likely that this trick of gathering what he does not 
want, and keeping it till it is of no use to him, is 
one which he has learned in his intercourse with 
man. The whippoorwill sits upon the fence, or 
the step of a door, singing mournfully, as if he 
had lost all his friends; but woe to the moth who 
believes in the mourner’s having lost his appetite 
also ; the bird seizes and swallows him without any 
suspension of his song. The raven and the gull, 
who are fond of shell fish, but are not provi- 
ded with the instruments to open them, carry them 
high into the air, and let them fall on rocks, in 
order to break the shell. In this way, it is said 
that a philosopher’s head was broken, in ancient 
times, being accidentally mistaken for a stone ; 
whether this be true or not, we cannot say; the 
heads of sages are harder now. ‘The bald eagle, 
proud and disdainful as he seems, gets a great part 
of his living in a manner that does more credit to 
his ingenuity and strength, than to his morals. He 


sits in gigantic repose, calmly watching the play of 


the fishing birds over the blue reach of waters, with 
his wings loosely raised, as if keeping time with the 
heaving sea. Soon he sees the fish hawk dive 
heavily into the ocean, and reappear with a scream 
of triumph, bearing the sluggish fish. Then the 
gaze of the eagle grows fiery and intense; his 
wings are spread wide, and he gives chase to the 
hawk till he compels him to let fall his prize; but 
it is not lost, for the eagle wheels in a broad circle, 
sweeps down upon the edge of the wave, and se- 
cures it before it touches the water. Nothing can 
be more majestic than the flight of this noble bird ; 
he seems to move by an effort of will alone, with- 
out the waving of his wings; pity it is, that he 
should dishonor himself by such unworthy robbery 
as this, though it by no means destroys the resem- 
blance between the king of birds and the kings of 
men. 





Beat this who can. Raised in this town by Mr. 
D. Felt, 100 heads of barley from one kernel, 80 
of which were ripe, yielding 2250 kernels —Vew- 





Ipswich Register. 


| 





From the Genesee Farmer. 
SOWING PLASTER, 

Mr. Tucker :—A day or two since I fell upon 
a method of sowing gypsum, which I deem worth 
communicating to the public, through your col- 
umos. J had procured from the mill, a box of 
plaster, in a one horse wagon, which I sent to my 
field by a boy, following myself to give instrue- 
He filled a common 
sized pail, and lifting it upon his arm, commen- 


tions about spreading it. 
ced his labor, Having some reminiscences upon 
the subject, of, perhaps, six or eight years dura- 
tion, | instantly perceived that the task was to 
I directed him to take his 
the wagon, and, whilst he drove the 
horse slowly across the lot, I spread the plaster 
from the box behind. The expedient succeeded 
fully to my satisfaction. 
having “sowed five and a half bushels of plaster; 
over four acres of meadow, IT looked at my watch, 
and found that we had been in the lot just an hour, 
1 performed the work well—having applied the 
dressing as uniformly and equally as it could be 
In fact I sowed the ground 
twice over, extending the cast each time, to the 
tract the wheels last made, by which my driver 
guided his course across the lot. A moderate east 
wind blew during our labor, and we sowed north 
and south. 1 commenced also on the windward 
side of the field. I should recommend a windy 
day for this purpose, and perhaps a yoke of cattle 
would be preferable to a horse. 

It will be readily perceived that while my mode 
of sowing plaster, makes a great saving of man- 
ual strength, the great advantage derived is in 
the expedition with which the process is perform- 
ed. One man and boy, in a one horse cart, can 
dress from forty to sixty acres per day, thus ma- 
king a very important saving of time, at a season 
when the farmer is obliged to husband closely. 
The injury of driving a wagon over a field of 
grain would be but little, and could not be consid- 
ered a moment when compared with the value of 
the time gained. Let any farmer try it, and | am 
satisfied that he will never sow plaster from a pail 
on foot again. 

] would add here, that in sowing from a wagon 
it will be found necessary to stop occasionally, 
to pick up or loosen the plaster, which becomes 
compacted by its motion. ‘The elevated position 
of the sower enables him to make a very broad 
cast, and if advantage is taken of the wind, he 
will be able to avoid the respiration of any great 
quantities of dust. V. W. 8. 


prove a heavy one. 
place in 


possibly done on foot, 





A SINGULAR TREE. 

Tnere is growing in the garden of Gen. Van 
Schoonhoven, at Waterford, a butternut tree, wor- 
thy of notice as a remarkable vegetable produc- 
tion. At two feet from the surface of the ground 
it throws off seven branches of six to twelve inches 
in diameter at the bifurcation, which extend twen- 
ty five to thirty feet, in a direction nearly horizon- 
tal. Some of these require bolstering to keep 
them from the ground. At four feet from the 
ground, another division takes place equal to the 
first, which fill the interval between the opposite 
horizontal branches. The whole has the appear- 
ance of half a globe, flattened at its pole, sixty feet 
in diameter, and filled with branches and foliage 
from the base to the apex. It produced fifteen 
bushels of nuts in 1832, and promises a still larger 
crop the coming autumn.—-Gen. Farmer 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

Prices Current, &c. We have it in our power to as- 
sure our Subscribers that no pains shall hereafter be 
spared to give a full and correct account of the prices of 
Country Produce, and of the Vegetable and Provision 
Markets. Arrangements have been made to obtain the 
most accurate Lists of Prices; and if there is any article 
which any of our Subscribers may desire should be quoted, 
by giving us information of their wishes they shall be 
gratified. 





OFFICERS OF THE MASS. AGR. SOCIETY. 
Ar a late meeting of the Massachusetts Society for 
Promoting Agriculture, the following gentlemen were 


~ chosen officers of that Institution. am: 


Hon. Tuos. L. Winturop, President. 

Hon. Joun Wettes, Vice President. 

Hon. Prerer C. Brooks, 2d Vice President. 

Hon. R. Surtrivan, Corresponding Secretary. 
Joun Hearp, Jun. Esq. Treasurer. 

Hon. Joun C. Gray, Recording Secretary. 

Bens. Guitp, Esq. Assistant Recording Secretary. 


Hon. Joux Lowe t, 

FE. H. Derpy, Esq. 

Hon. Wo. Prescort, 
Isnaex THornpike, Esq. 
Hon. Danien Wesster, 
Henry Copmay, Esq. 


Trustees. 


Goruam Parsons, Esq. and S. G. Perkins, Esq. re- 
spectively, resigned the offices, which they have here- 
tofore held in the Society. This we regret, for when 
gentlemen well qualified for stations in which they are 
rendering services to the community tender their resig- 
nations, the public sustains loss, and they leave blanks 
in their official stations, which it is not easy to fill with 
well qualified successors. 





FARMER’S WORK FOR JULY. 
Improving Crops of Wheat. It is a truth with 
regard to plants as well as animals, that great ad- 
vantages are derived by propagating from the best 
gpecimens of their respective species, varieties or 
paces, It will, therefore, be well to select either 


from the field before harvest, or from the sheaf 


at or after harvest, the largest, fullest, and 
most perfect heads and stalks you can find and 
preserve them for seed. Or, if indolence or 
haste should not admit of such a proceeding, 
you can at least pick out the heads of chess, rye, 
timothy, &¢c. which have no business in your 
wheat field, from that part (if not from the whole) 
of your crop, which you intend to reserve for seed. 


Harvesting. The time at which wheat and 
other; grain crops should be cut is when the straw 
begins to shrink, and become white about half an 
inch below the ear. When a severe blight or mil- 
dew has struck the stems of wheat or rye, it 
should be cut immediately, though still in the 
milk. Afterwards it may lie on the ground, ex- 
posed to the sun till the grain is hardened. 

The * Farmer’s Guide” says, “Some farmers 
determine when grain is fit to cut by the following 
signs: when the straw is all turned excepting at 
the joints: when the kernel becomes so hard that 
it cannot be mashed between the thumb and fin- 
ger; or when the straw below the ear becomes so 
dry, that no juice can be forced out by twisting it, 
If the weather is fine, it can be bound, and put 
into the shock immediately after cutting; but it 
he stalk is stout, and the ear full and heavy, it 








should lie till the after part of the day ; it can 
then be bound, shocked or carted with safety, pro- 
vided it is housed where it can have free air, or 
the mows do not become too large. Sheaves 
should not, generally, be larger than can be bound 
with a single length of straw. Grain should be 
carted when the air bas a small degree of damp- 
ness, to prevent scattering. 

Lorain observed that ‘if grain be neither lodged 
nor entangled, it may be cut off as clean by the 
scythe and cradle as by the sickle. If it be pro- 
perly gathered and bound, but little ifany more loss, 
will arise from gathering it in this way. If the 
grain be cradled in time, it shatters less on the 
whole, that when it is reaped and secured in the 
usual way. It is readily granted that if grain be 
cradled and reaped at the same time, it shatters 
more by the former practice. It should be recol- 
lected, however, that the very tardy progress of 
the sickle greatly increases the shattering by pro- 
crastinating the harvest so jong that the chaff opens 
and much of the grain falls out; whereas the rapid 
progress of the scythe and cradle cuts off the 
grain, before any material loss from shattering 
can take place, if the cultivator commences in 
time.” 

Gardener’s Work for July. Clean and prepare 
the ground where your early crops of peas, spin- 
nage, cauliflowers and cabbages have grown, 
and all other suitable vacant spots, to cultivate 
thereon such plants as are proper and profitable as 


succession crops. In the first week or ten days 


of this month you may plant a general crop of 


cucumbers for pickling. Sow crops of small 
salading every eight or ten days, but they should 
now be sown on shady borders, or be occasionally 
shaded with mats from the mid-day sun. You 
may obtain not only more plentiful crops, but 
those which will come forward earlier in the sea- 
son, by selecting seeds from forward and vigorous 
plants; and from such plants culling the seeds 
which are soonest ripe. It is best in general to 
keep seeds in pods or husks, and where it can be 
economically done, with a part of the stems, and 
spread them in some dry and airy place to dry and 
harden, gradually ; observing to turn them now 
and then, and not to place such a quantity to- 
gether as to bring on a fermentation, and hazard 
the loss of the whole. The seeds of all soft fruits, 
such as cucumbers, melons, &c. must be cleaned 
from the pulp and mucilage, which surround 
them; otherwise the rotting of those parts will 
destroy the principle of vegetation. 

If you wish to be “ healthy, wealthy and wise,” 
you will not suffer the sun to rise before you. 
Early in the morning is the best time to use the 
hoe, whether you have reference to your own 
health or that of the plants you cultivate. Give 
water to such plants and crops as require it, but 
use water for this purpose which has been ex. 
posed to the sun during the day; apply it in the 
evening that it may have time to soak down to 
the roots before the sun appears to evaporate it. 

It will reward your trouble to thin off the su- 
perabundant fruits from such trees as are over- 
loaded, leaving only a good, moderate, regular 
crop on each tree. Likewise you will be well 
employed in picking off all punctured and decay- 
ing fruits, and giving them to swine; [if boiled or 
steamed and mixed with Indian or some other 
meal so much the better.] Also pick up all fallen 
fruits, and convert them into food for swine, oth- 
erwise the worms in those fruits, which caused 





their premature lapse or decay, will eseape and 
give birth to a new progeny, which will hereafter 
prey on the fruits of your labors. 





PROSPECTS OF THE SEASON. 


Extract of a letter from a gentleman in North- 
ampton, Mass. to the Editor of the New England 
Farmer, dated June 24th, 1833. * English grain 
looks well thus far. There is, probably, four times 
the wheat sown in this vicinity there bas been for 
some years. Corn and grass are not so forward 
as usual, The grass crop I think will be large— 
corn uncertain. All kinds of fruit will probably 
be plenty.” 

Apple Tree Borer. A friend in North Bridg- 
water, who signs “* H. H.” has sent us an Apple 
Tree Borer, in the last state of its existence, when 
it ceases to be a worm, and taking wings in the 
shape of a bug or beetle, leaves the trunks of trees 
to enjoy the privileges of a denizen of ajr. As 
this criminal was committed to our custody * to 
pass examination before proper authority,” we 
hereby order him and all his family and kin to 
be utterly exterminated and entirely annihilated, 
with the exception of a few-specimens to be de- 
posited in the cabinets of entomologists. And we 
hereby call on the posse comitatus of all correct 
cultivators to put said decree into execution. 

The means of extirpating these evil doers have 
not heen so fully pointed out as could be wished. 
Something on the subject may be found in the 
current volume of the New England Farmer, pp. 
252, 366. 





From the Genesee Farmer. 
PLASTERED CLOVER. 

Messrs. Eprrors—Being of opinion that plas- 
tered clover is injurious to sucking colis, I would 
advise farmers, at this time of the year in particu- 
lar, to be cautious in turning mares with sucking 
colts into clover fields that have been plastered this 
season. I have been more unfortunate in this 
stock than any other belonging to a farm, and 
could never assign any reason other than the above 
for it. Iam of opinion that more sucking colts 
are lost from this cause than any other, especially 
in wet seasons. 

I should be glad to hear the opinions of some 
of your corespondents on this subject. 

W oopBERRY. 


Spring field Furnace, May 8, 1833. 





ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 

The National Intelligencer states that the number of 
dead letters, returned to the General Post Office, and 
there examined, &c. amount to the enormous number of 
six hundred thousand annually. ‘This branch of the Post 
Office is under excellent regulations. Every thing of 
value is carefully preserved, to be restored to its owners 
if they can be found. 

The Springfield Republican says, the two principal 
whip factories in Westfield make annually more than 
$100,000 worth of whips, of every variety and price, 
and the demand for the work is more than equal to the 
manufacture. 

The Cholera. This dreadful disorder is said to be 
abating somewhat in New Orleans, Nashville and other 
places in the great valley of the Mississippi. 

A Silk Filature has been established at Baltimore, and 
the editor of the American Farmer has announced that 
he is authorized to purchase cocoons at from twenty-five 
to fifty cents per pound. 
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Green apples, green whortleberries, green cucumbers, 
and greenhorns to eat them, were plentful in our market 
yesterday.—U. S. Gazette. 

Gold in Georgia. The Georgia Courier gives notice 
that several pieces of pure gold have been recently 
found in Columbia County. One of the pieces weighed 
four ounces. 

Imprisonment for Debt is abolished in Pennsylvania, 
for sums under five dollars thirty three cents. 

Oxen in Italy. N. P. Willis, in one of his late letters 
from Europe observes, that the gray oxen of Italy are 
quite a different race from ours ; being much lighter and 
quicker, and in a small vehicle wil! trot off five or six 
miles in an hour as freely as the horse. They are exceed- 
ingly beautiful. The hide is very fine, of a soft squirre! 
gray, and as sleek and polished often as that of a well 
groomed courser. With their large, bright, intelligent 
eyes, high lified heads and open nostrils, they are among 
the finest looking animals in the world, when in motion. 


The Sea Serpent made his first appearance for the sea- 
son, Saturday the 29th of June, off Nahant. He exhibit- 
ed himself to about forty or fifty ladies and gentlemen, 
who it is said will testify to his identity, enormity, and 
other qualities and qualifications calculated to excite as- 
tonishiment. 

President's Return. It is stated that the President of 
the U.S. is on his return to the south, having concluded 
not to extend his journey to Portsmouth, Portland, &c. 
The state of his health is assigned as the principal cause 
of his determination to proceed no further. 

The Weather, since Sunday last, has been very warm, 
and on Monday the thermometer in State-street stood at 
95 degrees. 

The Philad. Gazette says, ther is a house in that city 
in which are a father, mother and forty children all en- 
joying good health. 

Old Plymouth. In the ancient and populous county of 
Plymouth, Mass. we are assured that there is not, at the 
present time a single licensed vender of ardent spirit, 
either in shop ortavern. This looks as if the best hopes 
of Temperance Societies would eventually be realized. 





PUBLISHER’S NOTICE. 

The Publisher of The New England Farmer, being solici- 
tous of extending its circulation, would respectfully propose to 
such persons as will subscribe for the next volume, (which will 
be the 12th from the beginning of the first series) to commence 
in July, that he will furnish them with volumes 10 and 11, being 
volumes Ist and 2c of the new series, at the low price of $1.50 
in sheets, or $2.25 bound, each copy; and for volume 12th 
$2.50, as usual, in advance. These volumes are, and will 
continue to be valuable books of reference to the Husbandman 
and Horticulturist, and to render such reference easy and ex- 
peditious a copious Index will be attached to each volume. 

No pains on the part of the Editor and Publisher shall be 
wanting to render the New England Farmer as interesting and 
useful as possible to all engaged in the various pursuits of the 
Cultivator and Rural Economist. To the present Subscribers 
of this work most sincere thanks are proffered; and al! who will 
be instrumental in extending the circulation of the 12th volume 
shall receive the grateful acknowledgments of 

THOS. G. FESSENDEN, 
GEO. C. BARRETT. 

Editors of Newspapers, with whom we exchange, who will 
insert the above, will confer a favor which will with pleasure 
be reciprocated. 























BOSTON FANEUIL HALL MARKET, Jory 3, 1833. 

Green Peas, per bushel $1,50; String Beans $2,00; 
Strawberries per Box 25; Early White Dutch Turnips, 
per bunch 12 1-2; Cherries per quart 8 to 12 1-2 ; Cucum- 
bers pr doz $1,00 a $1,50; Early potatoes 1,50 pr bush. 


CONTENTS OF THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
NO. CXV. 

Illustrations of Political Economy—Life and Correspon- 
dence of Sir James Edward Smith—Liverpool and Manches- 
ter Railway—Missionary Voyages and ‘Travels—Scottish 
Law of Evidence—Translation of 
Taxes—Proposed T'ax on Property and Income—British Light- 
house System—Recent Publications on Loical Science—Pro- 
gress of the Pe ople—The Periodical Press—Lreland. 





FOR SALE, 
THAT valuable FARM, late the residence of Mrs. Rutu 
Mackay, in Weston. It contains 110 acres of as good, and 
as well watered land, as there is within 100 miles of Boston. 
On 40 acres there is a thrifty wood lot of white oak and walnut, 
a fine young Apple Orchard which gained the premum of the 
Massachusetts Agriculiural Society, a Peach Orchard, for 
which the Horticultural Society granted a premium on peaches, 
with all the new varieties of Pears and Cherries, Quinces, and 
other choice fruits, the farm is in a high state of cultivation, 
and enclosed with strong stone walls. There is a good house 
with 4 rooms on the floor, 2 kitchens. Barn, granary, chaise 
and wood house, cider mill. “It is 14 miles from Boston on the 
zreat post road to New York, 1-4th of a mile from the road. 
The place has many advantages, both for the Farmer and the 
geutleman. It cau be seen at any time by calling there, or on 
application to JOHN MACKAY, at 416 Washington-str. 


july 3 ew3wkeowIw 





SITUATION WANTED 
As a GARDENER, by one who has been some years in the 
business and thoroughly understands it. The best of recom- 
mendations can be given. Apply at the Farmer Office. 
july 3 3w 





FRUIT TREES. 


TREES and Suruss of OrnAmMENT, Roses, 
FLoweErinG Piants, &c. 
For save, at the Nursery of Witiiam 
Kenrick in Newron, Smiles from Boston by 
the City Mills, and 14 miles from Brighton Cattle 
fair Hotel. 

This Nursery now comprises a rare and extraordinary collec- 
tion of fruit trees, Trees of Ornament, &c. The multitude of 
productions now cover the most of 18 acres, comprising of new 
celebrated Pears alone, 150 kinds, all highly deserving trial with 
us, many of which, having already been proved in our climate, 
canbe specially recommended.—Of Apples 200 kinds—Peaches 
115 kinds—Cherries, 55 kinds—Plums, Nectarines, Almonds, 
Apricots. Quinces, Grape Vines, Currants, Raspberries, Goose- 
berries, Strawberries, Figs, &c. &c.—selections from the best 
varieties known—a collection in unequal proportions of 800 va- 
rieties of fruit. 

White mulberries for silk worms—the fruit poor. 

Morus Moutticau tis or New Chinese Mulberry, a beauti- 
ful fruit tree, so superior for silk worms to all others. 

osrs. A superb collection of hardy and China or ever- 
blooming roses, of from 300 to 400 varieties ; selections of the 
most beautiful and striking colors and forms, from numerous 
importations, and first rate sources. Amateurs are invited to 
call and view them in the suitable season. White Flower- 
ing Horse Chesnuts as hardy as oaks—Weeping Willows, 
Catalpas, Mountain Ash, Silver Firs, Venetian Sumach, Al- 
theas, Honeysuckles, Azaleas, &c. &e.—in all, of Orna- 
mental trees, and shrubs, 650 varieties. Of Herbaceous 
flowering plants, a choice selection of 280 varieties, including 
2% finest kinds of Pwonies, Moutan and Papaveracea—83 
splendid varieties of Dahlias. 

Gentlemen are invited to forward their orders early—early in 
Autumn is highly recommended for transplanting—Address by 
mail to WitLiaM Kenrick, Newton. Trees, &c. delivered 
ut Boston free of charge for transportation, by wagons sent daily, 
and suitably packed, and from thence duly forwarded, when 
ordered to distant places by land or sea. Or orders will re- 
ceive the same attention if left with Geo. C. Barrett, who is 
agent, at his seed store and New England Farmer Office, Nos. 
51 & 52, North Market Street, Boston. Catalogues gratis on 
application. J19 





THE HORSE NUMIDIAN. 

The full Blooded Arabian Horse Numidian will stand for 
mares the ensuing season at the Ten Hill Stoek Farm, on the 
Medford turnpike, 24 miles from Boston, at twenty dollars the 
season, or twenty-five dollars to insure with foal. 

The history of Numidian is this ;—In the winter of 1825—4, 
the Dey of Algiers was at war with the Cabolls,a tribe of 
Numidian Arabs. The Aga, (or General) Ehiea, who com- 
manded the Dey’s Janissaries (or troops) returned to Algiers 
in the spring of 1824, having conquered the Arabs and brought 
with him as booty a number of their best horses, of which Nu- 
midian was one, a four year old colt at the time. He was ob- 
tained of the Aga by Mr. Shaler, then Consul in Algiers. He 
arrived in this country in December, 1826. 

The Arabian horses from Barbary coast are often called barbs. 
He is said to be a sure foal getter,and the colts are considered 
very valuable. They are five years old and under. Since 1827 
he has stood for mares at Mount Holly,.Burlington eo. N. J. 

Gentlemen who may wish to know more particularly about 





Cabbage 4 to 6; Squashes, Early Scollop 62 1-2 pr doz. 





him are requested to inquire of the subscriber at the Ten Hills 
Stock Farm. ml SAMUEL JAQUES. 


[Via n> 
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PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODU 





























APPLES, russelts, , barrel 400 5 00 
baldwins, none, 
BEANS, white,. bushel 10) 158 
| BEEF, mess, barrel 11 +6) IL 5O 
prime, . — a oe eee ans 6 741 7 00 
ees eS eee “6 8 dU! § 75 
BuTrTer, inspected, No. 1, new, pound 14 15 
CHEESE, new milk, . . | « t 10 
re oe we b 6 
skimmed milk, . . . . “ 3 4 
FEATHERS, northern, geese,. . . : 38 40 
southern, geese,. . . e: 35 43 
Prax, Amereem,. + « » « *) 8 - y 2 
FLAXSEED,. oS bushel l 20) 130 
Flour, Genesee, . . cash. barrel j 
Baltimore, Howard street, a } 
Baltimore, wharf, . | none 
Alexandria, . ;. * ” 
Grain, Corn, northern yellow, bushel 
southern yellow,. . “ 
OS Se ree Se 64 
, . . aad 
eS as ow ee ee 
Hav, best English, . . . «+ « ton 
ere gallon 
Hops, Ist quality, pound 
Larv, Boston, Ist sort, pound 
Southern, Ist sort, . ‘+ - 
LEATHER, Slaughter,sole, . . . " 
"a upper, . . Ib. 
Dry Hide, sole. , pound 
- monet, . + Ib. 
Philadelphia, sole, . | pound 26 29 
Baltimore,sole, . . . “ 25 28 
Lime, , es éireeete & oe cask 90} 1 06 
PLASTER Partsretailsat . . , ton 275} 300 
PoTATOES, Eastern, Cargo prices, bushel 25} 30 
PorK, Mass. inspec., extra clear, « barrel | 18 50) 19 00 
Navy, Mess,. . . ™ 12 50!) 14 00 
Bone, middlings, . ae “ none 
Seeps, Herd’sGrass,. . . , . bushel 225) 2 50 
Red Top, northern, . “ 87; 1 00 
Red Clover, northern pound 12 IS 
a southern, 3 12 oy 
pl ee Pe ew 10 00} 11 06 
Woot, Merino, full blood, washed, pound 60 62 
Merino, mix’d with Saxony, vd 70 75 
Merino, ths washed, ; “ 50; 52 
Merino, halfblood, . . . sad 42 45 
Merino, quarter, . 6 40 42 
Native washed, Mey Ve" “6 35 38 
S Pulled superfine, . is 5d 60 
St | IstLambs, .. . s 48 50 
S=.e%d ‘a ‘ 35 40 
Saisd * — a 2 30 
Z Ist Spinning,. . . o 42 + 
Southern pulled wool is generally 
5 cts. less per Ib, 
PROVISION MARKET. 
RETAIL PRICES. 
HaMS,northern, . . + + + * pound 
eouthemm, .« 2 » s+2 © 8 ste 
Pork, wholehogs, . . + + « + “ 
POULTRY, « + ».* “2 
Butter, keg and tub, 66 
lump, best, . “s 
EGGs,. + ae dozen 
PoTATOES, common, ._* » bushel 
CipeR, (according to quality,) . barrel 
——_—__ -.. 
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BRIGHTON MARKET.—Morpar, JULY 1, 1839. 
° . 
Reported for the Daily Advertiser and Patriot. 


At Market this day 262 Beef Cattle, (including abont 25 un- 
sold last week), 16 Cows and Calves, 1876 Sheep, and 90 
Swine. About 100 Beef Cattle were from Kentucky, a part 
of which were fed by the Hon. Henry Clay. They were very 
fine, and were purchased by some of our first butchers. 

Pricrs. Beef Cattle —Last week’s prices were well sup- 
ported : some qualities were a shade — We quote prime 
at $6,25 a 6,50; good at $5,20 a 6; thin at $4,75 a 5,25, 

Cows and Calves —We noticed sales at $19, 20, 23, 25, 
27, 30, 40 and 45. 

Sheep and Lambs.—Sales were noticed at $1,67, 1,88, 2,00, 
225. 2.33. 2.37, 2,50, and 2,75. A lot of Wethers were sold 
for something more than $4, some of which were worth $10 or 

12. 

‘ Swine.—One lot, most of which were Barrows, were taken 
at6 ¢. one do. at Shc. At retail, 6 ¢. for Sows, 7c. for Bar- 
rows. 

We have received a line, requesting us to state that 100 Beef, 
Cattle, of superior quality, fed by J. Hughson, Esq. Seiots 
Valley, Olid, will be at Brighton Market 15th inst. 


White tera, bf — 
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pe en the babe at thy breast must be ‘lage 


- 09 Therbsother and sister for me are to part, 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 





JULY 3, 1833. 














MISCELLANY. 


A VOICE FROM MOUNT AUBURN. 


GOULD, 





BY MISS H. F. 


A voice from Mount Auburn! a voice !—and it said, 
‘Ye have chosen me out as the home for the dead; 
From the bustle of life ye have rendered me free ; 
My earth ye have hallowed—henceforth I shall be 

A garden of graves, where your loved ones shall rest! 
O, who will be first to repose on my breast? 


‘T now must be peopled from life’s busy sphere? 

Ye may roam, but the end of your journey is here. 

I shall call! ! shall call! aad the many will come 

From the heart of your crowds to so peaceful a home ; 

The great and the good, and the young and the old, 
welt death’s dreamless slumbers, my mansions will hold. 


ees TS iif, shall the child his loved parent resign ; 


And the lover to break from each tie of the heart ; 
I shall rival the bridegroom and take from his side, 
To sleep in my bosom, his beautiful bride. 


‘ And sweetly secure from all pain they shall lie 

Where the dews gently fall and the streams ripple by ; 
While the birds sing their hymns, amid air-harps, that sound 
Through the boughs of the forest trees whispering around, 
And flowers, bright as Eden’s, at morning shal! spread 
And at eve drop their leaves o’er the slumberer’s bed! 


‘ But this is all earthly! while thus ye enclose 

A spot where your ashes in peace may repose : 

Where the living may come and commune with the dead, 
With God and his soul, and with reverence tread 

On the sod, which he soon may be sleeping below,— 


Have ye chosen the home where your spirit shall go? 


‘Shall it dwell where the gardens of Paradise bloom, 
And flowers are not opening to die on the tomb? 

With the song of an angel. a vesture of light, 

Shall it live in a world free from shadow and blight ; 
Where the waters are pure, from a fount never sealed, 
And the secrets of heaven are in glory revealed? 


“A day hastens on,—and an arm then shall break 

The bars of the tomb,—and the dread trump shall awake 
The dead from their sleep in the earth and the sea, 

And, * Render up thine!’ shall the sound be to me! 
Prepare for that hour, that my people may stand 
Unawed by the scene at the Judge’s right hand’ 





From the Preface to Henderson's Collection of Scottish 

me Proverbs. 
A COLLECTOR OF PROVERBS. 
intimate friend of our own, a gentleman of 
some eccentricity of character, was, atone period 
of his life, a very assiduous collector of proverbs. 
He piqued himself not a litthe upon his store of 
proverbial colloquialisms, aud, in all augumentative 
matters, Was sure to silence his opponents, by 
fairly pouring out to them a broadside of proverbs, 
great and small, light and heavy, pat and unpat, 
no matter which, if he only kept up a raking of 
this sort of verbal shot. At the time we speak of, 
it was his custom to note down every proverb 
which he might hear in the course of conversation, 
on slips of paper, from which he transferred 
them to his magnum opus when leisure occurred. 
In this way there seldom was a card, letter or 
scrap of paper on his person, but was literally 
groaning with ‘ rusty sayed saws and proverbial 
rhymes.” No bee could be busier in sucking from 
every flower its pith and flavor, than our collector 
was in registering, upon his sybilline leaves, the 
fruits of every day’s quest, after these insulated 
morsels of wit and wisdom. 

On one occasion, he had been invited to a large 
party at a friend’s house, where there happened to 





ay 
ts 


a 
~?Q pas? 


be not a few strangers present. Our friend, fortu- 
nately, we think, as the sequel will show, had for- 
yotten to disgorge his pockets of their multifarions 
contents. Well, the good things disappeared, and 
the wine followed, and, with every bottle, the con- 
versation assumed a more lively character. How 
some inisunderstanding with our collector and an- 
other gentleman at the table arose we cannot well 
explain, but certainly their words waxed high, 
and to such a degree was their dispute carried, 
that an abrupt termination was put to the festivities 
of the evening, by the man of proverbs handing 
over his card to the stranger. Nothing, of course, 
was spoken of by the grave part of the communi- 
ty, but, the disagreeable results to which the next 
morning’s dawn must unavoidably give rise. 

Next morning came, and the gentleman began 
to bestir himself, as, according to the rules of lon- 
or, he must do, when there is personal injury to 
be avenged. With the man of proverbs he was 
deeply engaged, and to refresh his memory as to 
name, and address, he had recourse to the card 
put into his hands over night. He looked first 
at one side, then at the other, but name or place 
on neither could be found: but in place of that, 
there was traced in good legible characters— 
* Nothing should be done in a hurry, but catching 
fleas.” The effect of this was irresistible. Mr. ; 
fell into an incontrollable fit of laughter, and, with 
altered feelings from those with which he left his 
couch, immediately called upon a mutual friend, 
where such explanations were given as tothe quarrel 
of the evening before, that a hostile meeting was in 
amoment quashed, Had it not been, however, for 
this fortunate incident, of proverb gathering, there 
is no saying how matters would have ended. 
knowing all the circumstances, are entitled to say, 
that, but for this excellent aphorism, one or two 
valuable lives might have been sacrificed to notions 
of false honor.” 








A Scorcu paper notices an old woman living at 
Glasgow, who is 130 years of age. She never 
took a doctor’s drug in all her life, nor was a lancet 
ever applied to her frame. She is perfectly free 
of affections of the chest,and during the last century 
of her life she has been a perfect stranger to pain, 
and her pulse does not exceed 70. Her grandtfa- 
ther died at the age of 129, and, her father in the 
120th year of his age. 








PEMBRUKE BUTTER AND TABLE SALT, 
Just received by Schr. Boston Packet— 
301 barrels and 360 sacks Butie. Salt. 

Salt. 

Abundant evidence is before the public of the quality of this 
Salt being superior to any hitherto manufactured in any part of 
the world. As such we warrant it and otter it for sale. 

june 5 CHAS IL. CAZENOVE & CO. 


6600 loaves Table 





YOUnNw Puaisa » waa. lal. 

JUST Published and for sale by GEO. C. BALRETT, 
51 & 52 North Market Street. 

Tue Youxe Fiorist’s MANUAL, or a description of the 
Plants usually cultivated in the Flower Garden with thei) 
Habits and Modes of cultivation. The whole being a compila- 
tion from the best Authors, and intended for Common use—price 
374 cts. J iy 





TURNIP SEED. 
. For sale at the N. E. Seed Store, 51 & 52, North Market 
Street, 

Early Dutch Turnip. Early Garden Stone do. Yellow 
Stone do. White Flat Winter do. Long Yellow French do. 
Yellow Aberdeen do. Ruta Baga do. 

The two last are very excellent kinds for cattle. 


FARMER'S OWN BOOK. 

For sale at the New England Farmer ottice the Farmer’s 
Own Book or Family Receipts. Being a compilation of the 
very best receipts on agriculture, gardening and cookery, with 
rules for keeping farmers accounts, &c. Price 50 cents. 





WHOLESALE AND RETAIL CASH STORE. 

ELIAB STONE BREWER, No. 414, Washington Street, 
(South end) has received a general assortment of Spring and 
Summer Goods, among which are LOO cases English, French and 
American Prints of all prices and qualities—2U cases Petticoat 
Robes—1! case Cambric Muslins, some of which are very fine—1 
case Cotton Cambrics do. do.—1l case White Lilesia for lining 
ladies dresses—1 case Book Binders’ Cambrick for do. do.—3 
cases do.— 100 cases bleached and brown Sheeting and Shirting, 
some extra fine—! case Marseilles Quilts, from 8 to 10 quarters 
—5 cases London Rose Blankets. some of a very superior qual- 
ity and large size—I case Hearth Rugs—4 cases Chapp’s spool 
6 cord cotton, warranted—200 yards superior quality—5 cases 
Clark’s do. at very iow prices by doz. or case—2000 fancy 
boxes—a large variety of colored and black French Silks at 
very reduced prices—2 cases col’d Battiste—] case black and 
colored Barage—4 cases French aud London printed Muslins 
of new patterns and beautiful colots—2 cases three corded su- 
perfine Italianettes, black and fashionable colors—1 case com- 
mon do—I case Plaid Palmgrim’s super quality—1 case Pou 
de Soi a geuteel article for ladies’ summer dresses, 9d per yd 
—20 ps super mix’d, drab, and olive Merino Cassinetts for 
children’s summer dresses—20 ps Rouen Cassimere with a large 
variety of superfine and fine Broadcloths and Cassimeres— 
20 bales Pelisse Wadding—3 cases superior Ticking—4 cases 
cheapdo—10 cases improved soft finished 4-4 Irish Linen, man- 
ufactured for the London market and imported expressly for 
the subseriber. 

The above goods are offered for cash only at prices so ex- 
tremely low as will make it an object for purchasers either by 
piece or yard to call and see. May 29 





NEW AMERICAN OR. HARDIST, 

JUST published and tor sale by GEO. C. BARRETT, Nos. 
51 & 52 North Market Street, THe New American Or- 
CHUARDIST, or a treatise on the cultivation and management of 
Fruits, Grapes, Ornamental Shrubs, and Flowers, adapted to 
cultivation in the United States 

This is recommended to the public as a treatise well worthy 
a place in every farmer’s library, containing an account of the 
most valuable varieties of fruit, and the remedies for the mala- 
oies to which fruit trees are subject from ‘noxious insects and 
dther causes. Also the varieties of Grapes with their modes 
of culture. &c. Price $1.25. J.19. 





FOR SALE, 





We, | 





THAT valuable country seat and farm formerly owned by 
E. H. Derby and J. Crowninshield, Esqrs., and lately by Col. 
Endicott, situated in Daftvers, within two miles of Salem and 
fifteen of Boston. The buildings are in good repair, spacious 
and elegant, and convenient for a genteel family, and also tora 
farmer's, with barns, stables, &e., attached. There is an ex- 
cellent garden, containing a great variety of choice fruits, 
shrubs and flowers and a tasteful summer house. The farm is 
in ahigh state of cultivation, well watered and enclosed—it 
produces large crops of hay, grain, and vegetables, besides ap- 
ples, pears, peaches, apricots, plums, quinces and cherries ; 
there is a nursery of young fruit trees, and a plantation of 
5000 White Mulberries. The place has many advantages, and 
is the most desirable country retreat in the vicinity. The build- 
ing and garden, with from 10 to 100 acres of land, as the pur- 
chaser may choose, are offered on liberal and accommodating 
terms. Apply at this office, or to AMOS KING. 

Danvers, March 27, 1833. 
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